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MEMOIR OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
By Wit1i1am Howitt. 


Many of our readers may not be aware that this 
distinguished German lyrical poet has been residing for 
nearly two years in this country. The tyranny of the 
King of Prussia, who seemed determined to crush every 
breath of free opinion, compelled him to fly his country 
with little hope of ever returning to it; but the late 
magnificent revolutionary demonstration on the conti- 
nent has paralyzed the despots’ arms, re-opened his 
Fatherland to the exile, and at the call of great num- 
bers of his compatriots, Freiligrath has gone back to 
aid in the establishment of a free constitution for his 
enfranchised nation. At such a moment it will be inter- 
esting to the lovers of genius and patriotism, to know 
something of the past life of sucha man, We draw 
our material from unquestionable sources, partly printed 
and partly yet unpublished. 

In the year 1835, there appeared in the Musenalma- 
nach, published by the poets Chamisso and Schwabe, the 
compositions of a youth hitherto unheard of, but whose 
writings immediately excited universal attention. His 
name was Ferdinand Freiligrath. The welcome which 
was given to him on this very first appearance, induced 
him to proceed. He communicated poems to Duller’s 
‘ Pheenix,”’ and the Stuttgard ‘‘ Morgenblatt,’”? and was 
soon acknowledged one of the favourites of the public. 
There was a peculiar and very marked character about 
him. He struck the attention by the novelty of his 
matter, and held it by the singular harmony of his verse. 
The flowers which he scattered from his cornucopia, 
were not gathered on the German soil, nor yet from the 
so-often sung fields of the Hesperides, or the enchant- 
ing valleys of the Alps. Their glowing magnificence of 
colour, and their ravishing fragrance, spoke of another 
and far-off climate, where the palm rustles, and the date 
ripens, where a burning sky vaults the luxuriantly green 
landscape, and the martial Bedouin flies on his steed, 
fleet as the wind through the whirling sand of the 
desert. 

It was the wonder-world of the East, which Freili- 
grath opened by the magic wand of his imagination, 
that legendary Orient, whose treasures he spread before 
the astonished eyes of his countrymen, and whose very 
existence he presented before them in splendid pictures. 
Those things which are accustomed to inspire other 
poets, excited no influence on Freiligrath. ~ Spring, 
Friendship, Love, Wine, etc. The energetic, the wild, 
the fantastic, alone attracted him, and these he did not 
meet with, amid the tameness of Europe. Therefore, 
his muse flew to the feet of Lebanon and Sinai, to the 
shores of the Niger and the Senegal. There he rejoiced 
in the contest with the tiger or the giant serpent, 
watched the lion, whilst awaiting his prey, crouched in 
the sedges of the tropical river’s bank, mingled in the 
battles of the wild Negro races, galloped with bearded 
Sheiks ‘‘ through Jethro’s flaming tract ;” and reposed 
in the tent of the Nomade, which was pitched in an 
oasis. Sometimes he traversed the ocean and in 
transatlantic regions, ranged the boundless Savannahs 
of the Far West; entered the wigwams of the Indians, 
and pursued with the red man the traces of the elk and 
the bison. Or, he accompanied the bold seaman on pe- 
rilous voyages, and dreamed with him of the wonders 
of unknown lands, untrodden of human foot. In all 
these regions, Freiligrath was at home,so as no man 
before him had been, and he displayed the true genius 
of the conqueror in the manner in which he placed him- 
self in these foreign circumstances, with which his 
bodily eye was totally unacquainted. 


in its grasp, was, by the usual irony of fortune, con- 
demned to the most unpoetical occupation in the world ; 
in a word, he was in a merchant’s office. 

He was born at Detmold, the little capital of the lit- 
tle princedom of Lippe-Detmold, on the 17th of June, 
1810, and received his first education at the gymnasium 
of that city. His constant desire was to devote himself 
to a literary life, but insurmountable difficulties opposed 
themselves to this, and he was placed in a house of bu- 
siness at Soest, a little town of Westphalia. Toa youth 
of his active fancy, trade presented no charms, but he 
fulfilled his duties punctually, and refreshed his mind 
during his leisure hours by study. Travels especially 
had been his delight at school, and they still furnished 
the main nourishment of his spirit. Often till deep in 
the night he sate in his little chamber, and followed 
with entranced interest the adventures of Marco Polo, 
Vasco de Gama, Albuquerque and other discoverers ; ad- 
vanced with them amongst unknown men, and penetra- 
ted at their side into the regions of legend and wonder, 
participating in their dangers and their glory. At the 
same time he occupied himself zealously with the stu- 
dies of geology and natural history, and the acquire- 
ment of the English and the French languages. But it 
was the knowledge of the people of the East; of their 
modes of life, thought, and feeling, their circumstances 
and habits, that he most zealously exerted himself to 
familiarize to his mind. The creative power was already 
stirring actively in his bosom ; and before his sixteenth 
year, he had furnished poems to the Minden Sunday 
paper. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he conti- 
nued some yeats as a merchant’s clerk in Soest, and 
then went to Amsterdam, where he entered a distin- 
guished banking-house. It need scarcely be said, that 
the life and stir of a great city of trade, made a pow- 
erful impression upon him. The sight of the sea, the 
flying flags, the swelling sails, awoke all his boyish 
dreams, and the thought that he was now on the brink 
of that element which the keels ofs his heroes had 
ploughed on their voyages of discovery, gave new wings 
to his fancy. The worst of it was, that he was totally 
destitute of congenial society. The young men of his 
station, did not comprehend him at all, and the absor- 
bing chase after money and empty pleasures, inspired 
him with an unconquerable disgust to their society, 
which more than once broke out in words :— 


Know ye the emptiness, disgust most strong? | 

Lazily through the streets we strolled along. | 

T let the others gossip through the walk, | 
By heaven—a most important conversation ! 


Of girls and of state-papers was their talk. 


But these very circumstances threw him only the 
more necessarily on intellectual pursuits, 

From Amsterdam issued many of his noblest poems. 
It was hence that he sent some of them to Chamisso, 
with the success we have noticed, for Chamisso at once 
perceived his extraordinary talents, and not only pub- 


boldly. 

In 1836, Freiligrath quitted Amsterdam, and took a 
situation as a business assistant at Barmen. From this 
place he commenced a lively connection with the poets 








And this poet, whose imagination enclosed the world 


of the Rhine ; in the following year published in con- 
junction with Hub and Schnezler, the “ Rheinische 
Odeon,”’ and in 1838, a collection of his Lyrical Poems 
appeared at Stuttgard, (Cotta was the publisher) and 
the success was so great, that several editions were ra- 
pidly demanded. 

The public was now enabled to judge of the powers 
and characteristics of Freiligrath’s genius, and its judg- 
ment was decisive. It perceived and acknowledged the 
originality and vigour of his representations, the won- 





They entertained themselves without cessation— | 
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lished his compositions, but exhorted him to proceed | 
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derful capacity of his mind to embody itself in foreign 
circumstances and persons, and the rhythmical per- 
fection of which his poetry bore the stamp. He dis- 
played a power of language in this department, which 

laced him at the side of Voss and Gries, and a critic 
justly observed, that beneath the stroke of his metrical 
mallet, the roughest granite was changed into the no- 
blest marble forms. 

The success of his poems gave him confidence in him- 
self; and in 1839, he ventured to throw up his mercan- 
tile profession, and to devote himself wholly to litera- 
ture. He went to Cologne and there, in union with 
Matzerath and Simrock, issued, in 1840, “‘ The Rhenish 
Yearbook of Art and Poetry.” Besides this, he la- 
boured diligently at translating from the English and 
French poets, Robert Burns, Felicia Hemans, Victor 
Hugo, etc.; and composed many beautiful lyrics of his 
own. 

In the following year he quitted Cologne for Darm- 
stadt, where two dear friends of his, Edward Duller and 
Karl Buchner lived ; and in 1842 he again quitted Darm- 
stadt, and took up his abode at St. Goar on the Rhine. 
The King of Prussia, unsolicited, and to his great sur- 
prise, conferred a pension of three hundred dollars upon 
him, and with this and the proceeds of his writings, he 
found himself rich enough for his few and simple wants. 
Thus he lived for two years in St. Goar, a delightful po- 
etical life, and enjoyed, apparently, a happiness that the 
gods themselves mightenvy. Secured against the neces- 
sities of life; surrounded by glorious scenery, valued by 
his nation, distinguished by his powerful monarch, co- 
vered with fresh laurel-wreaths, tenderly beloved by a 
cherished wife, what more was wanting to his happiness? 
Satisfaction; inward peace. 

It is strange, but true, that this fresh, vigorous talent 
sickened with the evil of the world; this poet, who 
had won back the heart of the public to long abandoned 
poetry, lived in disunity with his own muse. Far from 
gazing on his triumph with the pride of the conqueror, 
he sighed rather from his oppressed heart—‘‘ God, why 
hast thou given me songs ?”’? He complained of Nature, 
which had endowed him with this precious talent; he 
pronounced poetry acurse, and the chaste kiss of the 
Muse’s consecration, as the stamp and brand-mark of 
Cain. 

“Who,” says Prutz in his lectures on the German li- 
terature of the day, ‘“‘does not in this, perceive the gen- 
eral ailment of the age? It was not the favour of the 
muse which became the brand-mark to Freiligrath ; it 
was not poetry which was the curse which tortured 
him; that which so pained him, which converted a 
blessing into a curse,—this, his ailment, his curse, was 
the curse of the age, which felt itself unhappy, since it 
had not the courage, and did not possess the strength, 
to become happy.” 

But Freiligrath was not the man to sink into hypo- 
chondria where a bold, healthy, and vigorous nature 
could force itself. out into the free air of heaven; and 
these circumstances bring us now to the point of time 
when a political as well asa poetical interest awoke in 
Freiligrath, and he found himself constrained to fling 
himself into the arms of the working and combatting 
spirit of the age. 

His friends had already made an attempt to win over 
his genius to the cause of progress. They had repre- 
sented that he had lingered long enough in the deserts ; 
had wandered long enough with Arabs, Moors, and Red- 
skins, and that it was at lengthtime for him tothink of his 
own people, and native land. Freiligrath, however, 
fora time turneda deaf ear to these suggestions, only 
replying :— 

O could I follow but your beck! 

But the scorched desert’s gloomy charm 
I choose, though barren is the track— 
Grows in the desert not the palm? 
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Like many other poets, he regarded politics as a rock 
which he must carefully avoid. He did not see that he 
had a necessary connection with the stirrings of the world; 
he did not perceive that the highest talents are given for 
the good of the race, and that their most sacred duty is 
toassist in breaking those bonds of despotism, which des- 
ere all human happiness, and with it human virtue, 
and nobility of character. But the direction of his 
mind once given, it could not, in a frank and noble na- 
ture like his, long rest. He began, with the year 1840, 
to infuse some political element into his poems, though 
it was yet uncertain, and unsettled in its aim. His 
verses on the commencement of completing the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, and on the execution of the Spanish 
General Diego Leon, bear testimony to this. In this 
later poem “ Aus Spanien,” he still expresses this view 
of the poet’s mission in the lines,— 


The poet stands upon a higher fortress, 
Than on the pinnacle of party zeal. 


To this pinnacle he was, however, destined to descend. 
Herwegh addressed one of his most fervent lyrics— 
“Party” to him, which, however, seemed for the mo- 
ment to excite rather than to convince him. Freili- 
grath replied to him in a poem entitled ‘* A Letter,” in a 
cutting strain. Herwegh replied ina ‘“ Duet of Pen- 
sioners” aimed at him and Emanuel Geibel, who also 
had received a pension from the Prussian monarch. 
Heinzenrenounced him in the “ Rheinishe Zeitung,’’ and 
Robert Prutz wrote a witty parody on one of his own 
poems, to ridicule his political faith. The liberal wri- 
ters did not spare him—but Freiligrath let the storm 
blow over him. It was not persecution, but conviction 
that must move him. 

But such were the circumstances of his native coun- 
try, that they could not long fail to operate on an ho- 
nourable mind of fine sympathies, when once it had be- 
gun to ponder on them. He looked, and beheld his Fa- 
therland oppressed: He saw in its princes, men who 
had pledged themselves to the freedom of the people, 
and had not kept their pledge. They had owed their 
crowns to the valour of the people, and they had de- 
ceived and crushed the people in return. He saw the 
power of despotism every day advancing. He saw the 
liberty of the press and of speech annihilated. He had 
soon practical proofs of it in his own case. He wasa 
pensioner, and the Censor did not hesitate to suppress or 
to mutilate his most innocent verses when sent to a 
newspaper. He looked further, and saw fair and open 
trial refused to the accused. Any man might be snatched 
from his family and the light of day by the capricious 
tyranny of the authorities, and cast into secret dungeons, 
tried in secret by secret judges, accused by secret accu- 
sers; every demand for a fair examination of his case 
before God and his fellow citizens denied. Ile saw the 
land oppressed by immense standing armies, and by as 
immense a police. There was a system of most subtle 
and complete espionage established, which destroyed 
personal confidence, and tended to lower the standard of 
both public and private honour and independence, and 
seeing this once fully and clearly, there was but one 
course for him. It was vain to talk of poetry having no- 
thing to do with politics. That would only be to say 
that a poet was the most ignoble of men. He felt that, 
on the contrary, poetry was one of the highest gifts of 
God, and that his gifts must be employed in his service, 
which is that of liberty and humanity. Freiligrath was 
not a timid time-server, a selfish, finicking petit-maitre, 
a hollow outside of a man—he was a man and must act 
as one. He resolved at once to make a stand against 
the despotism which crushed his country, and he did it 
at the cost of all his prospects in life. He was living at 
ease in one of the most beautiful regions of his great and 
beautiful country; honoured by his countrymen for his 
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genius, pensioned by his king, reaping a harvest of lite- 
rary profit from.his popularity—he put all aside with 
the determination of a heroic spirit, and declared for 
the people and their enfranchisement. 

Perhaps never was there a greater astonishment than 
that of the German public, when suddenly, in the year 
1844, a book by Freiligrath appeared bearing the title of 
** Ein Glaubensbekenntnisse,”’ or ‘‘ Confessionof Faith.” 
The astonishment was not lessened by reading its motto 
from a letter of Chamisso—‘ Matters are as they are. I 
am not gone over from the Tories to the Whigs; but I 
was when I opened my eyes, a Whig.’ Then came a 
stanza saying—“ Open trial to the prisoner—fling all ob- 
struction into the flood—let the bold shot of this book 
dash into the choke-damp of the present day!” The 
preface said—‘“‘ The latest turn of affairs in my narrow 
fatherland, Prussia, has bitterly undeceived me, who be- 
longed to the hoping and trusting, and it is to this that 
the greater part of the poems in the second part of this 
volume are owing. None of these, I can calmly assert, 
have been made, they have sprung livingly from the 
events, as necessary and unavoidable a result of this 
shock to my sense of right and my own convictions, as 
the simultaneously conceived and executed resolve to 
return to the hand of the king my much-talked-of little 
pension. At the commencement of the year 1842, I 
was surprised at its being conferred on me: since the 
commencement of the year 1844, I have declined to re- 
ceive it.”’ 


sacrifice that the upright poet had made for his princi- 
ples. His enemies triumphed; his friends were silent ; 
those calling themselves friends reproached him ; others 
wrote formally and renounced his friendship as that of a 
base, bad man of revolutionary notions. But he had 
made up his mind to suffer. He bore the pulings of af- 
fected well-wishers over his rashness, his folly in sacri- 
ficing a certainty of honour and support: over his pre- 
sumption in daring to imagine that his solitary act and 
voice could influence the fate of his country. He went 
forth calmly, though not unwounded: but even these 
evils were not all. His writings, which were his sup- 
port, were interdicted, publishers dared not sell them ; 
newspapers dared not even give place to his compositions. 
The government had succeeded in annihilating the 
means of his support, and hoped to drive him to despair 
or death. 

But it failed: Freiligrath had yet another resource. In 
his youth he had been brought up to commerce, and 
commerce and England were yet open to him. 

During our sojourn in Germany the fame and manly 
genius of Freiligrath had particularly attracted our at- 
tention. We had made his acquaintance, and nearly the 
last days we spent in that country were with him and 
his accomplished wife in their beautiful retreat of St. 
Goar, on the Rhine. Under his present circumstances, 
it appeared clear to us that England or America were the 
only countries in which he could live with safety. We 
pressed him to come hither. We had urged this upon 





With a candour worthy of his character, Freiligrath | 
confessed the error of his former notions. He tells the | 
people that he has only passed through that process | 
which they have to pass through in their endeavours | 
after political consciousness and political education into | 
a national whole. That the worst that they can have to 
twit him with was, that he had stepped down from the 
“* higher fortress” to the ‘‘ pinnacle of party,”’ and there 
he confesses that they are quite right. “‘ Firmly and im- 
movably,”’ he then adds, “advance I to the side of those 
who with brow and breast are opposed to re-action. No 
more life for me, without Freedom! Whatever be the 
fate of this book and of myself—so long as the pressure 
on my country continues, will my heart bleed and rebel; 
so long shall my mouth and my arm continue unwea- 
riedly to labour with my countrymen, according to my 
ability, for the achievement of better days. In that re- 
solve may, next to God, the confidence of my people 
help me! My face is turned towards the Future!” 

The readers of this Journal are pretty well acquainted 
with the style of Freiligrath’s compositions, from vari- 
ous translations that we have, from time to time, given, 
or we would give some specimens of this volume, which 
is full of bold and spirit-stirring lyrics. He exclaims— 
“The poet must go along with the people.’’ His breach 
with the old system was total and incurable. He de- 
clared that he had broken the bridge behind him, and 
left himself no path of return. ‘Forwards! forwards, 
till beyond the grave.” He invites his friend, Hoffman 
von Fallersleben, to visit him on the Rhine before the 
sword of his own verse had driven him thence. Ina 
poem called “‘ High Water,” he bids his wife be of good 
cheer : to leaye all to God; that the world was all be- 
fore them, «und that so long as he had a hand anda 
head she should not have to beg. 

And, in fact, there was not much time to lose, if he 
cared for his safety. Extreme as was the joy of the 
people over such a new ally, as great was the wrath of 
the powerful against him. The servile portion of the 
press denounced him; the government ordered his ar- 
rest. The book was ordered to be seized, but spread 
like wild-fire all over the country. He escaped into Bel- 
gium, but only escaped arrest in Brussels by six hours. 
He then sought refuge in Switzerland, and lived in the 
neighbourhood of Ziirich about a year. 

Every day only proved more clearly the extent of the 


him before his leaving Brussels; but the idea of the ex- 
pense of a residence here had deterred him. But we 
continued to urge the necessity of his securing himself 
by taking up his abode in England—and at length he 
consented, and agreed to renew his connection, fora 
time at least, with commerce. About two years ago he 
arrived ; and we had the satisfaction of introducing him 
to the great German house of Huth and Co., and seeing 
him safely established in the employ of that house, in 
which he has continued till the moment of his depar- 
ture. - 
For nearly two years has Freiligrath, by far the most 
popular of the living poets of Germany, resided in Eng- 
land—and we should have felt that the literary men of 
England had done themselves much greater honour had 
they shown that they were aware of the presence of so 
distinguished a guest. It is true that Bulwer and Monck- 
ton Milnes have visited him in his modest abode at 
Clapton, and Barry Cornwall and a few others have in- 
vited him to their houses, but Freiligrath is the last man 
alive to be lionized, and this has led to something very 
like neglect. He scorned to make himself a burthen to 
any one. He determined to subsist by the labour of his 
own right hand. So far as this country was concerned, 
he asked nothing, but a means of maintaining himself 
by allying himself again, for the time, to commerce: so 
far as Germany was concerned, he bided his time. He 
knew that he had left his fiery lyrics circulating like the 
life-blood of freedom in its veins; and from time to time 
he still sent over fresh electric flashes of his genius to 
arouse his Fatherland to the assertion of its liberties. 
And that time came! The hour arrived. Roused from 
her trance by the glorious act of France, Germany sprung 
up, overwhelmed her tyrants, humiliated them; brought 
them upon their knees before her. She declared for and 
conquered her own liberty; and one of her first acts was 
to recall her exiled patriots and her patriot poet. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath has returned to that country 
from which he almost believed himself excluded for 
ever. He has returned to justify his writings and his 
deeds. His last poem written in Switzerland, ‘ (a ira,” 
seems to have fulfilled its prophecy. Where are now 
the croakers, and the bewailers, and the sympathizers ? 
They will hide their diminished heads: but the poet re- 
turns to his enfranchised country, accompanied by the 











blessings of all the better spirits of his nation; and ready 
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to assist in founding her future constitution. Such cir- | 
cumstances as these do not occur to a poet once in a| 
thousand years. 

But there is one notice that must not be omitted here. 
We must pay to Ferdinand Freiligrath a just tribute to 
the manner in which he conducted himself during his 
exile. Had he done as only too many have done on com- 
ing here; had he resolved to seek the favour of the aris- 
tocratic instead of the commercial section of the com- 
munity; had he located himself West instead of East of 
London; had he made a loud outcry about his suffer- 
ings and his persecutions, why there would, no doubt, 
have been a loud outery made about him. There would 
have been a vast parade of sympathy and patronage. He 
would have been invited to the tables, the soirées, and | 
the crushes of the great. He would, in short, as Ugo 
Fosculo has well expressed it, for he had tried it—‘“ have 
re made the lion of two seasons, and then voted a 

ore.” 

But Freiligrath has shown himself a true poet. He 
has shown that he knew and honoured his high vocation. 
He disdained to make himself a political or a literary 
pauper. He put a constraint on himself for his own ho- 
nour and that of his country, and for awhile devoting 
himself to that which is most honourable—that which 
builds nations and makes princes—Commerce—he has 
lived free and returned free! 

It is a cireumstance for himself and his countrymen 
to glory in, that there never was a man of distinction— 
there scarcely ever was any man who came to this coun- 
try, who lived so long in it, and who returned hence in 
a manner so erect, so manly, so honourable, and so inde- 
pendent, as Ferdinand Freiligrath! : 

And this has been felt and evidenced by the numer- 
ous, intelligent, and wealthy class of his countrymen 
who are residing in London. Amongst them, as well as 
by a very large class of the people of intelligence and re- 
finement of our own nation, he has been received and 
regarded with the warmest friendship, esteem, and ad- 
miration, as much for his modest manliness as for his 
brilliant genius. 

His countrymen in London testified their sentiments 
towards him by giving him a splendid farewell dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where about one hundred 
and twenty of them were present, and where they pre- 
sented him, as a parting token, with a fine collection of 
the works of the best English writers. I have to regret, 
that indisposition prevented me from staying out this 
banquet, to which these gentlemen did me the honour 
to invite me, or I should there have expressed those sen- 





| 











timents of admiration for the poet of liberty; of respect 
for the man, and warm regard for the friend, which I 
have endeavoured to stamp upon this paper. 

Die deutsche Freiheit, lebe hoch! Der Freiheit’s Dich- 
ter, Ferdinand Freiligrath, lebe auch jubelnd hoch! 


oe 


WE KNOW BETTER. 


By Henry Svurron. 
Author of “ The Evangel of Love.” 


You say, because we have to work 
Our bread still to be earning, 

Therefore we must not dare to think, 
And have no right to learning: 

We must grub on, you say, content 
All our mind’s growth to fetter ; 

O, to be sure! it’s right—quite right ! 
But, thank God, we KNOW BETTER! 
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You tell us that the rich alone 
With wisdom are provided, 

And that the poor have naught to do 
But stand still, and be guided ! 

You stint our rights, then would persuade 
The poor man he’s your debtor :-— 

O, to be sure! it’s right—quite right ! 
But, thank God, WE KNOW BETTER! 


You say, if but the rich can have 
Amusement with the gun, 

It matters nothing that the poor 
By hundreds are undone : 

Yes, though your sport is, and must be 
The certain crime-begetter ! 

O, tobe sure! it’s right—quite right ! 
But, thank God, wE KNOW BETTER ! 


Moses once said, ‘‘ Who sheds man’s blood, 
By man shall his be shed ; 

You say, this Jewish law must now 
By Christians be obeyed ; 

That it’s not right more to regard 
Christ’s spirit than book-letter :— 

O, to be sure! you're right—quite right! 
—But, thank God, we KNOW BETTER! 


You say, from this law, the command 
Murderers to kill you fetch :— 

Well then;—when Jack Ketch hangs a man, 
Why don’t you hang Jack Ketch ?— 

—‘‘ Kill not!”’ says God :—is then the state, 
To this, God’s law, no debtor ?— 

O, to be sure! it’s right—quite right ! 
—But, thank God, we KNOW BETTER! 


You teach, God will avenge the blood 
The murderer’s hand doth spill; 

And then you hire troops for war, 
And pay them, men to kill :— 

So then; you can forgive sin, and 
Crime’s retribution fetter —? 

O, to be sure! it’s right—quite right! 
— But, thank God, we KNowW BETTER! 


The time will come, when poor men’s need, 
Rich men’s self-will shall stop ; 

And killing shall be murder then, 
Whether on field or drop! 

*Tis true, you call him, who so dreams, 
A wild, insane upsetter ; 

And, to be sure, yow re right—quite right ! 
— But, thank God, we KNOW BETTER. 


——_~?»>>——- 


THE ELEPHANT KRAAL. 


WE have scen one or two notices of the late Kraal at 
Kornegalle, chiefly filled with strictures, on the doings 
of the visitors, but we have as yet seen none that gives 
a tolerable idea of the doings of the elephants; or the 
doings of this most remarkable spectacle that Ceylon 
can exhibit. Many of our readers who have never been 
in that beautiful part of the country which was the 
scene of operations, and cannot boast of leisure suffi- 
cient to enable them to enjoy the sport, may be glad to 
know what an Elephant Kraal really is—we subjoin the 
sketch of the last. 

“We left Kandy at two o’clock for Kornegalle, a 
distance of twenty-three miles ; the road was most beau- 
tiful and some of the views were more splendid than 
anything I had ever seen before in Ceylon, particularly 
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one from Mr. Villier’s estate at the head of the Galle- 
geddra Pass. When you first come in sight of the low 
country, the road winds along the brow of a mountain, 
and comes suddenly on an opening, where you look 
down a lovely valley, surrounded with the most mag- 
nificent mountains, covered with verdure to their very 
summits. The only thing wanting to make it perfect 
was water, but this is the case in all our Ceylon views. 
As we approached nearer Kornegalle, the road put me 
so much in mind of home, the meadows at each side of 
us with the cattle grazing on them were quite home 
scenes, and raised up all our sad thoughts and wishes to 
be once more in dear old England. 

It was dark before we reached our destination, but 
the road was quite illuminated with the fire flies, which 
are most beautiful in this part of the country. We were 
most anxious to know what o’clock it was, but it was so 
dark that it was quite impossible to see even each other. 
At last one of the lovely little creatures flew within 
reach, it was soon secured and placed on a watch, and 
its light was so strong that we were able to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

We arrived at Kornegalle at ha’f-past 8 o’clock, 
where we were most hospitably received by our kind 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Morris, and found their house 
literally crowded with visitors congregated for the morn- 
ing’s expedition. 

We started next morning at half-past 5 o’clock, on 
horseback, for the Kraal, which was about twenty 
miles from Kornegalle. 

For the first hour or so it rained so much that we 
were not able to remark the country we were passing 
through, but about seven o’clock the sun appeared, and 
it became very pleasant indeed. The road, or rather bri- 
die path, lay through paddy fields: for the first six 
miles it was most admirable ground for a good roadster. 
The next four were through a thick jungle, and the sun 
being strong it shaded us very pleasantly. The flowers 
were most lovely, the magnificent Exoria grew in abun- 
dance, also one of the “ bottle brush” tribe of the most 
beautiful blue. I remarked a very handsome yellow 
flower very like a laburnum only much larger, which 
hung most gracefully in bunches across our path. We 
crossed a lovely river, called the Dedra-oya about four 
hundred feet wide. Everything looked so tranquil and 
quiet, several beautiful trees drooped over it and bathed 
their graceful branches init. I quite envied our hor- 
ses drinking its placid clear waters. 

We reached the Kraal about nine o’clock, the latter 
part of the road lay along the bed of the Kimbool- 
wanya, which at this time of the year was quite dry. 
Our English friends would have been highly amused had 
they caught a sight of our suddenly created village of 
Kraal Bungalows, which were made entirely of the 
leaves of the Talipot Palm, our rooms were hung with 
red and white cloth, and our furniture very much in 
Robinson Crusoe style. All this added very much to our 
amusement. 

In front of the Governor’s Bungalow a kind of trium- 
phal arch was erected, most tastefully ornamented in 
the native fashion, with plaintain leaves, cocoa-nuts, pine 
-apples, etc., etc. There were eight Bungalows altoge- 
ther, also a bazaar and several huts, so that we had 
quite a village of our own. All this was erected by the 
natives ina few weeks, and did great credit to those 
employed in raising it. 

We were very much tired after our ride and did nothing 
all day, but lie on the sofas and talk over the anticipa- 
ted pleasure of the next morning on which the Kraal 
was to take place. Next morning as we were going into 
breakfast, we were startled by the trumpetings of an 
elephant which appeared to be just at our elbow. Our 
alarm was soon over, as one of our party came and told 
us it was only one of the tame elephants brought for our 


Mahout or rider on her shoulders and appeared per- 
fectly tame; she ate oranges and plaintains from our 
hand, and seemed to enjoy them very much. It was 
wonderful to see her place a great cocoa-nut, husks and 
all, in her mouth; and crush and crack it as a nut 
cracker would a filbert. A very delicate slice of bread 
and butter was also given, but she would not even 
taste it. She performed several tricks such as picking up 
a sixpence with her trunk, lying down, trumpeting, etc. 
ete. Itis a very old elephant, and has been in the pos- 
session of government more than forty years. It is 
valued at 2,000 rupees. She has been christened Sy- 
rebbery and is a great favourite with every one. 

Before I proceed further it is necessary that I should 
give a brief description of the Kraal itself and the man- 
ner of capturing the elephants. 


About an acre of jungle is formed into a square en- 
closure, leaving only a small opening to let the elephants 
enter; the palisades round this enclosure are about 
eleven feet high, and at one end, two wings extend into 
the jungle for some hundred yards on each side of the 
opening, so as to forma long wall screened by the forest, 
the use of which is to prevent the elephants, should 
they hesitate in entering the Kraal, from escaping at 
either side. An elevated stand is erected on one side 
of the enclosure for the spectators; it is about twice as 
high as the palisades, so that we look down into the 
Kraal—I believe that Kraal is a Dutch word which sig- 
nifies an enclosure. The men who drive the elephants 
into the Kraal are called the beaters. These men are out 
for several days before the Kraal takes place, in search 
of the elephants, who come down at this time of the 
year, (July,) for a plant called kooranna which is then 
ripe—the kooranna is a kind of flax. The beaters, 
when they discover the elephants, light their fires and 
torches behind the poor animals to drive them on tow- 
ards the entrance of the Kraal ; always keeping in a cir- 
cle to prevent them from returning. They are then 
forced on close up to the entrance of the Kraal, where 
they are detained, to wait for the final ‘‘ drive,’ when 
they are compelled to advance within the enclosure. 
The moment they are in the Kraal, the entrance is closed 
up and they are safe inside, where they poe charging 
all round the enclosure, but are repulsed by the beaters 
who are stationed round. These people, when the 
see the elephants approaching the fences of the Kraal, 
scream withall their might; this frightens them so much, 
that they turn to some other point, where they meet 
with the same reception. Two thousand people were em- 
ployed in this Kraal, and the principal part of these 
came without any remuneration, as to a National 
Sport; indeed, if they were even offered such a degrada- 
tion, they would leave the Kraal and return to their 
homes. 

We were told that the drive was to take place after 
Tiffin, soat two o’clock, we all marched down to the 
Kraal, expecting to be almost too late for the sport. 
However, when we arrived there, it was stated that it 
would not happen for an hour, perhaps two; we re- 
signed ourselves as well as we could to our disappoint- 
ment, and sat down most patiently to await the coming 
of the Elephants. At length, as we were talking and 
laughing together, we were startled by a scream rather 
than a shout, from the crowd round the stand, and on 
looking round, we saw the people evidently very much 
alarmed, running here and there, and throwing each 
other down in their fright. In afew minutes all was 
quiet again, and we were told thatit was only one of the 
wild elephants that had separated from its companions, 
and was trying to break the line and escape : however, 
the screams of the people had frightened it back again. 
Hour after hour passed slowly away, and still no sign 
of the elephants ; it became quite dark about half-past 
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we were allowed no lights for fear the elephants might 
be frightened by them, and turn back. 

I must here remark that the elephant’s eye is con- 
structed like that of the cat; it sees therefore much bet- 
ter at night than in the day time. We were not only 
obliged to sit in darkness but also in silence, as their 
hearing is also very acute; whether this is occasioned 
by the immense size of their ears or not, I am not able 
to say. In this state we sate till half-past eight o’clock, 
when in one instant the whole place was lighted up, and 
silence was broken by the most deafening shouts, which 
even now are ringing in my ears. A crash was heard, 
and eighteen elephants tumbled into the Kraal, which 
they rushed round and round, charging here and there 
in their anger and fright. The Kraal, however, was ra- 
pidly surrounded by crowds of the beaters; and a chain 
of fires blazed up on all sides, so that escape was hope- 
less, and after a vain rush at every point, the poor 
frighted herd collected quietly in one corner under a 
thick jungle, and stood wearied and at rest. 

It was now after nine o’clock, and as there was no- 
thing more to see that night, and being all most eager 
for dinner, we thought it high time to return to the Bun- 
galow. I must say, however, that I did not feel quite 
comfortable within two hundred yards of such compa- 
nions as eighteen wild and furious elephants; notwith- 
standing this, we had a very merry dinner party, and 
enjoyed a most comfortable night’s rest. 

Next morning we breakfasted early, in order that we 
might have more time to spend at the Kraal. When we 
arrived at the stand, about ten o’clock, all the elephants 
were together in a corner as before; they had covered 
themselves with dust in their first rage, but now they 
appeared quite stupified and overcome. 

There were two quite tiny little ones among them, 
who always ran between their mothers’ legs, and it was 
most extraordinary to see the care the elder ones took of 
them, never even touching them with their large clumsy 
feet. 

Soon after we arrived, the entrance to the Kraal was 
cautiously opened, and about six or eight tame elephants 
entered, with their mahouts or riders. This seemed to 
startle our wild friends a little, for they immediately 
formed themselves into a line, and prepared to make a 
charge; the tame ones were quite prepared for this, and 
they commenced advancing forward, throwing down se- 
veral large trees and crushing them under their feet ; 
this had quite the effect of intimidating the others, who 
instantly retired to their former position. One or two 
of the tame elephants now advanced towards them, fol- 
lowed by the noosers to commence the capture. The 
moment the wild ones saw them approaching, they made 
a charge; in doing this, one of the noosers was enabled 
to throw a noose round the hind leg of one of the largest, 
the other end of the rope being made fast round the neck 
of the tame one, who began pulling it with all her 
might; the wild one made prodigious efforts to escape, 
but all in vain, at last he threw himself down on the 
ground in despair, and nothing would make him rise, 
when one of the tame elephants coming behind him, 
actually pushed him up with its tusks to his hopeless 
and final discomfiture; he now gave himself up for lost, 
and allowed himself to be bound without further resist- 
ance. His hind legs were fastened together, and then 
bound to a strong tree, his front feet were treated in the 
same manner, with the exception of not being tied to- 
gether. When he was quite secured, he again threw 
himself down on the ground, and lay there for two or 
three hours in exhaustion and despair. He covered him- 
self with dust, which he collected and scattered with 
his trunk; and from time to time he inserted his trunk 
into his throat and drew from some reeeptacle there a 
supply of water, with which he moistened the whole 

ace of his skin. It would thus seem as if the ele- 
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kind ; but whether similarly situated, I am, of course, 
unable to tell. This elephant-was altogether half an hour 
in being caught and secured, though, owing to tlie ex- 
citement, we could scarcely believe it was five minutes. 
In this manner sixteen of the elephants were noosed and 
made fast, and the remaining two were to be left till the 
next day. One was a very large one, the other, one of 
the smallest, little more than three feet high, if so much; 
they were left quite loose, and did not make the slight- 
est attempt to escape; they were even so very subdued 
that most of the spectators entered the Kraal to pull out 
the hair from the tails of those that were fastened to the 
trees, to have it made into bracelets, rings, etc., etc., as 
little souvenirs of the Kraal. Two gentlemen, more ad- 
venturous than the rest, began riding the little one, at 
which he was very angry, and commenced charging 
about, throwing down whoever came in his way, to the 
great amusement of the crowd. Notwithstanding this, it 
really was one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
witnessed to see those poor creatures, the true lords of 
the forest, there at our feet, humbled to the very dust, 
some lying down as if dead, others leaning against the 
trees apparently in all the stupor of despair at the loss 
of their liberty for ever. All seemed as though their spi- 
rit, hope, and courage, were quite gone, they scarcely 
appeared capable of living through the night; even the 
elephant which was loose seemed quite stupified, for 
though several times very much provoked (by those 
who should have known better, ) itnever moved an inch, 
but appeared as though in a dream, while its precious 
liberty it seemed to have lost all hope or wish of regain- 
ing. I cannot omit mentioning how much the strength 
and beauty of the ropes employed for noosing the ele- 
phants struck us. They are made of deer hides, and 
nothing seems to make the slightest impression on them. 
They are made by the Rhodias or out-casts, no others 
would do it, as they would lose caste by doing such 
hard and dirty work. But to return to the elephants— 
at five o’clock on the second evening they were taken 
down to the river to water, two or three of them. This 
is a most interesting scene; the wild elephant is fastened 
between two tame ones, and thus led down to the river. 
On the road they made several attempts to escape, but 
all to no purpose; they were most anxious also to lie 
down in the water to bathe themselves, but even this 
little request they were refused, notwithstanding, they 
seemed very much refreshed, and to enjoy it exceed- 
ingly. We returned home for dinner, and in the even- 
ing were amused with some beautiful fire-works, which 
the Cingalese particularly excel in. We were obliged 
to retire very early, as we were to return to Kornegalle 
the next morning. A few of our party were to remain, 
however, till the evening, as they wished to see the con- 
clusion of the Kraal in the noosing of the two remaining 
elephants, and by their description it must have been 
well worth seeing. The large elephant was so furious, 
that it was a long while before they were able to catch 
it, and when caught, it broke away twice after being 
secured; it burst the ropes, and again it tore down the 
tree it was fastened to; its strength was really wonder- 
ful. 
We had no rain returning, so that I was better able 
to remark the surrounding objects. Passing through 
the forest, I saw a number of Banian trees, whose shoots 
had formed themselves into the most extraordinary 
shapes possible; some looked exactly like great cables 
suspended from one tree to another; the parasites and 
creepers were very beautiful and curious. We were 
most fortunate in having the pleasure of Dr. Gardener, 
the eminent botanist, fora companion, in whose com- 
pany, the most insignificant plant or flower, has some 
interest, in relation to which, he always told some tale 
of instruction. On our journey back to Kandy, he dis- 
covered the Upas tree, growing within a few miles of 
Kornegalle. It was not known before that it grew in 
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Ceylon. Its poisonous properties, however, have been 
a little exaggerated. Though Dr. Gardener remained un- 
der the tree for some time, he neither saw nor experi- 
enced any of those fearful effects which are attributed 
to it. Concerning the poison of its gum, however, it is 
nevertheless, quite true, that its qualities are the most 


y: 

Kornegalle is, I believe, at some seasons, very un- 
healthy; one of our party remarked, that it was impos- 
sible it could be otherwise, seeing the deadly Upas tree 
grew there. Notwithstanding this, however, it is a very 
pretty place, and, indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Morris’ de- 
— is more like an English park, than anything 
else. 

We returned to Kandy on Friday night, and I must 
say, that I really felt very glad to feel myself once more 
out of the range of our jungle-friends, the elephants. 
For several days afterwards, I imagined every sound to 
be either the trumpeting of an elephant, or the cries of 
the beaters. In conclusion, I must say, that a Kraal is 
the only sight worth seeing in Ceylon, combining at 
once, excitement, wonder, novelty, and instruction. 


————— 


FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Witi1am Howirrrt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


THE MEeLpRuM Famity. 
(Continued from page 327.) 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT NANCY TULLOCH. 


Bur how came it that Nancy Tulloch was thus proof 
to the almost omnipotent power of slander? That she 
rose above the multitude thas brilliantly in the breadth 
of her charity ? That she was courageous enough to de- 
fy the world and its vindictive spirit of persecution on 
the plea of virtue and propriety? To understand that, | 
we must go a little into her history. | 

Nancy Tulloch, like Zealous Scattergood, had learnt 
charity through suffering. Bright and happy as she | 
seemed to be and was, there was an epoch in her history 
known only to her husband and Mrs. Brentnal, which 
had made her ready to forgive the failings of others, and 
to feel for the injured with a quickness of feeling which 
had the true spirit of heroism in it. Gay at heart, and 
full of happiness as she seemed now, she had been at 
one terrible crisis driven by misery to the very thresh- 
old of self-destruction. A friendly hand had plucked 
her from it—and that hand was honest John Tulloch’s. 
It was the spirit with which this had inspired her, that 
had made her active in behalf of Meldrum, though Mel- 
drum never knew the slightest portion of the real cause. 
Nancy Tulloch, like our Saviour, could go a long way to 
seek and save that which was lost, and where she did 
not see an actual malignity of nature, she was unwil- 
ling to despair of any one, or to abandon her desires for 
his restoration. Zealous Scattergood had laid open his 
whole history to her, and she saw in his persecutions 
even the benevolent finger of God, for they had com- 
en into a Te 4 minister and counsellor of the 
poor by closing all higher avenues of exertion agai 
him, if higher there ~_ be. — 

Nancy Tulloch was one of the numerous family of a 
small farmer in Dorsetshire. As she was growing into 
womanhood penury was pressing with an iron pressure 
on her father. He had gradually grown poorer on his 





| healthy maid of good character from the country 


few highly rentéd acres. He was in arrears with his 
landlord, and threatened with an execution and eject- 
ment; but not knowing what was to become of him if 
his wretched farm was taken from him, he struggled on, 
and laboured incessantly and enormously himself, to do 
as far as possible without paid labour. Within the 
house there was a system of the most rigid economy 
practised. There were often painful scenes between her 
parents when they were pressed with difficulties that 
they could not cope with. The visits of tax-gatherers, 
poor-rate collectors, and of the steward for arrears of 
rent, with the arrival of letters which her father took up 
with an air of aversion, and laid down with a curse, 
made obvious a state of yg 4 and perplexity, that 
drove all happiness out of the house, and out of life. 
Her father talked more and more of flinging up the farm, 
and going to the work-house; and told the children 
who stood in confused silence amid their father’s vio- 
lence and their mother’s tears, that they must look out 
for some service, for he could no longer maintain them 
at home. 

Nancy Tulloch, or rather Nancy Bains, for that was 
then her name, was deeply wounded by these circum- 
stances. She was the oldest of nine children, and yet 
she was little more than eighteen. She was naturally of 
a lively and gay disposition, full of spirit, and rendered 
her mother immense service in the house. She was ex- 
tremely pretty at the same time, and began to attract 
much admiration from the young men of the neighbour- 
hood. Spite of this, however, she began to think very 
much of going out to service, and of going rather into a 
town, where she should see more of life, than in the 
hard service of the country. She might have a little 
pride too in not wishing to be a servant where every one 
knew her. Her mother for some time would not hear of 
it, saying what was she to do without her! But when 
Nancy saw that things went still worse and worse at 
home, she thought she could do more for her family by 
relieving it of her support, and being able to send it part 
of her wages. 

While these things were running in her mind, she one 
day saw in a London newspaper an advertisement for a 
housemaid in a gentleman’s family, where there were 
only himself and his housekeeper; the wages good, anda 
pre- 
ferred. Catching at this as a very likely situation for a 
commencement, she wrote unknown to her parents, and 
from the particulars given in reply, was induced to en- 
gage herself at once. Her parents, though at first 
somewhat taken by surprise, at length consented, 
on condition that if she did not find the place all she 
expected she should not stay. 

Away, however, went light-hearted Nancy Bains, and 
soon reached the house indicated in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
The house was no other than that of our old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Woodcroft Meadowlands, and his housekeeper 
appeared a large-built good-looking woman of fifty, who 
impressed on Nancy how much she insisted on conduct 
and character in a girl, especially as her master was a 
bachelor, and therefore she preferred a simple-hearted 
girl out of the country. Nancy was pleased at this dis- 
position of the housekeeper, and found the place ex- 
tremely easy, a char-woman coming once or twice a 
week to clean the floors and stairs, and do sundry things 
that the house-maid might be relieved from them. 

Nancy Bains was somewhat surprised that a gentle- 
man like Mr. Meadowlands, who, she was told was a 
man of large estate, and had a fine establishment in the 
country, should prefer to live in such a very quiet way 
in town, not even keeping a man-servant, and scarcely 
being seen at home except in an evening. But why need 
we prolong a common story? Nancy found Mr. Meadow- 
lands a very agreeable man, who seemed to be very 
much pleased with her indeed. It was not long before 
he began to pay her particular attentions, and bought 
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her several handsome presents. To a girl of her age girl, nearly beside herself, ran down the steps, and 
and country experience this was all agreeable enough walked away scarcely conscious of what she did. She 
from a handsome manof Mr. Meadowlands’ station—but ; soon, however, resolved to watch for Mr. Meadowlands 
Nancy was not without a considerable degree of shrewd- | till she saw him. For several evenings she went to and 
ness, and she grew very uneasy. She resolved to tell fro before his house, but in vain. He never came; and 
the housekeeper of the presents, and to say that she did | a policeman, who had noticed her promenading here, or- 
not altogether feel right about it. She did so, but the | dered her off. Still every evening for a week she re- 
housekeeper only replied ‘Pooh, child! he means you | turned, and went the length of that side of the field to 
no harm, but he is pleased with your manners, and what | and fro for hours. In one of these walks another young 
is a present or two to him.” woman accosted her, and asked if she was looking for 

This did not satisfy Nancy, and things began rapidly | any one, and if she could assist her. Nancy, who was 
to assume so dangerous an aspect, that she resolved to | driven to despair, said frankly—‘ Yes, she wanted to see 
quit the place as speedily as possible. Alas! poor Nancy! Mr. Meadowlands, who lived at that house,” pointing 
she was only one of the many simple innocent creatures | to it. 
who are decoyed by the same diabolical means into a | “Ha! my dear!” replied the young woman with 
prison-house, from whence they never escape but with | more feeling than Nancy even in her simplicity ex- 
ruin, and in those cases where there is a high sense of | pected—‘‘is it Mr. Meadowlands? Have you ever been 
innate virtue, with despair and death. We pass over | in his service?” 
the horrible story—London can furnish such every day| Nancy replied, ‘She had.” 
in the week. Enough—that some weeks afterwards) The young woman, then eyeing her with a peculiar 
Nancy Bains was turned, at a moment’s warning, with | look, said—‘‘ And so haveI, and I can tell you exactly 
violence and insult, out of the house of Mr. Woodcroft | what has occurred to you. Comealong, that policeman 


Meadowlands. A stranger in London, knowing no one, | 
and not daring to reveal her condition to her parents at 

home, or go there, the poor girl saw herself with terror 

standing on the pavement of Lincoln’s-inn-fields with the | 
box that contained her whole worldly property. A cab 

accidentally passing she called to the man to take her 

up. He asked where he should drive. She did not 

know, she said at length, to the city. Being set down 

at the corner of a street, she called a porter to carry her 

box, and as they went along she asked him to show her 

to some decent lodgings. The man did this very ho- 

nestly, and in her little room, as soon as she was alone, 

she flung herself on the bed and gave way to the excess 

of her misery. How earnestly did the poor girl pray 

that she might die, but such prayers are not heard; and 

during several days that she continued here, without 
stirring out, she thought over aud over in distraction 
what she should do. One moment she resolved to go to 
a magistrate and accuse Mr. Meadowlands of his crimes, 
but the monster, conscious of his security, had before 
warned her of the uselessness and the danger of any 
such attempt. Against a man of his wealth and station, 
and with people in his house ready to give evidence for 
him and against her, it could only result in a charge of 
a trick to extort money on her part. It could only bring 
her exposure and punishment as animpostor. Such are 
the securities of the innocent poor against the oppres- 
sions and outrage of the sensual rich in a country where 
it is said law and justice are open to every one. Well did 
Sidney Smith add, and so is Mivart’s Hotel. 

But Nancy Bains’s money, far from sufficiency for the 
purchase of justice or for entering Mivart’s Hotel, 
would not last her long in her present miserable lodg- 
ings. Go home she could not, and would not, and 
dreadful as had been the first experiment, she saw no- 
thing for it, but seeking another service. But with whom 
was she to advise? She knew nobody, and the people of 
the house did not seem likely to assist her. 

In the midst of these agitations she became haunted 
with a sense of the consequences of her late treatment. 
She was persuaded that she should become a mother, 
and stung to madness by the idea, she rushed out, and 
took her way to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and in her despe- 
ration knocked at Mr. Meadowlands’ door. It was 
opened by the housekeeper, who, on seeing her, de- 
manded in no very smooth terms what she wanted. 

“To see Mr. Meadowlands,” she replied. 

“To see Mr. Meadowlands!” exclaimed the woman 
in terms of unmeasured and indignant astonishment. 
“ How dare you, you impudent baggage come here 
and ask any such thing. Begone! or-I will give you up 


| procuress, who advertised for victims. 


is watching us.” 

With that she walked on, and in a few minutes opened 
under Nancy’s feet a gulph of terror that seemed to 
make her very blood stagnate. She told her own story 
—the very counterpart of Nancy’s. She gave her the 
information, that this virtuous housekeeper was his base 
That Mr. Mea- 
dowlands was a married man, with several children, 
and kept a magnificent establishment in Eaton-square. 


| That Nancy was but one of a series of his victims, and 


that if she would go with her to Lock’s Hospital, she 
could get an order—she would see to what one of them 
was there come. 

Nancy, who had hoped, could she see Mr. Meadow- 
lands, that she could move him to compassion, and in- 
duce him to find her some asylum till she could again 
seek out with a fair chance for an honest service—was 
now struck to the heart with what she had heard. She 
saw the full horror of her condition—and thanking her 
informant as well as she could, she turned away, and 
made for the city with a desperation in her soul that 
could be satisfied with nothing but death. She turned 
down towards London Bridge, went wildly up to its cene 
tre, and looked round her to see if she could mount the 
parapet and spring off before any one could seize her. 
But the eyes of a score of passengers seemed upon her— 
she cast one glance over the wall down into the dark and 
dismal depth, and her spirit recoiled. But not the less 
did she pursue her purpose. She descended the steps 
near the foot of the bridge on the city side, and made 
her way to the packet wharf. Here, as soon as she saw 
the gleam of the water, she rushed forward at full speed 
to plunge into the river. With a prayer to God for for- 
giveness in the very act, and a quick and bitter thought 
of home, she had got within a yard of the brink, when 
she was arrested by a strong arm, which seized the 
skirts of her gown, and a sailor who had been leaning 
his back against a crane said,—looking her earnestly 
but kindly in the face. ‘‘ Whither away, matey, so fast? 
I fear you are meaning mischief. Is it not true?” 

Poor Nancy stood as if struck into a pillar of stone. 
She stared at the sailor, but she uttered not a word, and 
the next moment she dropped on the ground as if she 
were shot dead. 

When she again became conscious, she found herself 
sitting on a bench propped on the arm of the same 
sailor. They were still alone; and the man said— 
“There, matey, you are coming about—now don’t fluster 
yourself, Take it calmly. You are not well. Some 
thing troubles you. Never mind, we won’t talk about 
it. As soon as you can walk you shall go and have 
some coffee; and if John Tulloch can be of any use to 





to the police!”’ 


The door was slammed in her face, and the wretched 
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you, why he will, matey, that’s all. Come, don’t be 
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come to the worst.” 

The kind tones of the honest sailor and his kind con- 
duct had such an effect on the poor girl under the cir 
cumstances, that she could do nothing but weep and sob 
as if her heart would break. It was some time before 
the sailor could get her to calm herself, and give him 
some account of herself, at the same time saying, that 
he did not want her to tell him anything but what she 
pleased, he only wanted to know if he could take her 
anywhere, and do anything for her. When he asked 
her where her friends lived, it only set her off again, 
and her distress was so great that the poor sailor was at 
his wits’ end. 

* Well, sweetheart,”’ he said at length, “just let me 
know what I can do. Try to quieten yourself, and say 
where we shall go to, will you? There’s a good girl.” 

With an effort Nancy now told him enough to let him 
know that her friends were far off in the country—that 
she did not know a soul in London—that she had been 
so shamefully used that she only desired to die—and 
never could face her friends again. At hearing this the 
kind sailor said— 

: “Well, it is a dreadful place is this London. Come, 
we will have some coffee, and I will take you to my 
good old mother, and may be, by and bye, one may hit 
on something to ease your mind and make you wish to 
live. Cheer up, matey, cheer up, do.” 

And as he said this he took her gently by the arm, 
and led her to a coffee-house near, where he went into 
an upper room and ordered coffee for two. 

The sailor appeared in the light to be about five-and- 
thirty, of a round ruddy countenance, with a consider- 
able bush of brown hair on his head and a brown beard, 
that curled up round his chin like a border. His eyes 
were something large and blue, and he had altogether an 
air of the most thorough honesty and kindness. 

‘May be,” said he to Nancy, who sate gazing into 
the fire with a look of despair—‘* may be, matey, you 
would like a glass of something strong—but I never take 
anything stronger than coffee. I’m a temperance man, 
and belong to a temperance ship, a temperance captain, 
and a temperance merchant. But you need a good stiff 
glass of grog, I think.” 

Nancy Bains thanked him warmly, but said she would 
prefer the coffee. It was with much difficulty, however, 
that John Tulloch could prevail on her to take any, and 
it was not till he had by the kindliness and delicate re- 
spect of his manner won something on her attention, 
that they set out for his mother’s, as he called her. As 
they went along, John said—‘“ I see matey, plain enough, 
that you are not one of these town bred’uns. You're all 
right and tight as any little vessel can be, only that 
you’ve fallen in with treacherous squalls and d——d pi- 
rates. Never mind—foul to-day fair to-morrow. Trust 
in God, and there may be a good voyage yet.” 

At these words, and especially that “ trust in God,” and 
the genuine heart-warm tone in which it was uttered, 
Nancy felt herself revived. A spirit of confidence awoke 
in her. She saw that this was a very honest, kind fellow, 
and in his way religious, and she could not help giving 
his arm a gentle pressure to her side as they were going 
along. 

‘“That’s right now, matey, come that’s right,” said 
the sailor. ‘Now you can believe me, and so dismiss 
your fears. I don’t wonder at your not believing a 
stranger all at once—but, do you know, I believe, and I 
hope you do the same, that a sparrow does not fall to 
the ground without God’s will, and I have a notion, and 
it pleases me, that it was not without his guidance that 
I was just in your way to-night.” 

Nancy could only ejaculate,— 

“Thank you, thank you!” for her tears were flowing 
again as fast as ever, and they went on in silence till 


downcast, cheer up, cheer ‘up—things mend when they living. Here the door was opened by Mrs. Brentnal— 


| who was no little astonished to see John Tulloch with a 
young girl on his arm. John, however, entered without 

| ceremony, and said,— 

| Show this young woman up to the little berth in the 

| upper deck, and let her get to bed, for, poor thing, she 

' needs rest, and, mother, be kind to her.” 

| Mrs. Brentnal looked first at one and then at the 
other, and appeared to hesitate what to do. But John 

Tulloch said,— 

“Quick, mother, quick, don’t you see the poor child 
is almost fainting—quick, and come down to me, and 
| let’s have some supper.”’ 

John Tulloch wanted no supper, but he wanted this 
awkward scene over, and all explained to Mrs. Brent- 
nal. And here we may say, that though John called 
Mrs. Brentnal mother, she was no more his mother, than 
he was her uncle John, though she called him so, while 
he was atleast twenty five years younger than herself. Mrs. 
Brentnal had been John’s nurse when he was a child. 
He had always been very fond of her, and though, 
owing to the misfortunes of his father, who was a 
wealthy farmer at one time, John and hiselder brotherhad 
come to London, he never forgot the old woman, and 
when he heard that her husband was dead, and had left 
her destitute, he sent for her up to town, and took this 
house, and made her his housekeeper; though at that 
time he did not need a house, or housekeeper, as he 
had a room at his brother’s in Rotherhithe, and was 
saving a good deal of money. 

Mrs. Brentnal soon came down, and heard John’s 
story, but for some time was not half pleased with the 
adventure. She pronounced it, at all events, rash and 
romantic, and wished no ill might come of it. John 
quietly said, he wished so too— and there the matter 
ended for the present. 

In the morning he went early over to the ship, which 
was loading in dock, and was to sail the next week. 
When he returned at night, Mrs. Brentnal received him 
with an unusual degree of attention; she had tea on table 
and had got some Sally Lunns buttered, and his chair set 
and scarcely did he open his mouth to ask how the poor 
girl was, before she was quite officious in replying, that 
she was a good deal cheered up poor thing—and a very 
nice little creature she was. 

‘You think so, mother,” said John, evidently much 
pleased. ‘‘Then I was not such a fool either. Well, 
well, it delights me, mother, it delights me; if you 
think so, all is right.” 

Over their tea, Mrs. Brentnal soon showed uncle John, 
that she was possessed of all Nancy Bairs’s story. and 
that she believed every word of it. She really did be- 
lieve that the poor girl was as good as she was pretty, 


would break her heart with grief. 

“But she must get over it,” said uncle John, ‘ you 
must’nt let her break her heart—and by jingo! why 
don’t you give her some tea, mother ?” 

‘*She’s had it, John,” said Mrs. Brentnal. 

‘Well I might ha’ guessed that,” replied John Tul- 
loch, “and now we’re off next week, and you must take 
charge of the poor thing till I’m back, and then we’ll 
see what we can do with her friends. But that villain 
Meadowlands !—if I had but another week or so, rat 
him! if I would’nt shoot him, or chop him down, or 
“cee faa of the sort. He should not live—the vil- 
ain!” 

“John Tulloch,” said Mrs. Brentnal, “do you want 
me to see you hanged? Have you lost your senses? 
Leave the villain to God, who’ll punish him, and all such 
like in hisown time. You frighten me, and I am thank- 
ful that you’re going, I really am this time, though I 
never was before.” 

John continued to vow all sorts of vengeance against 





they ‘reached the court where we have found them 


the villain, Meadowlands, however, till he went to bed, 


but that she was afraid she would never get over it—she 
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and the same next morning at breakfast. To shorten 
our story, however, the day arrived for John Tulloch to 
goon board. Before this, Nancy Bains had recovered 
something of her spirits. She had got, through Mrs. 
Brentnal, plenty of needlework, and she sate in her lit- 
tle room stitching away as if it were for her life, and 
it probably was, for it helped her to get rid of the 
thoughts that preyed on her life. 

John Tulloch would have her to take her supper with 
them, the night before he sailed, and the sweet looks of 
poor Nancy, as all gratitude and ever and anon, a gush 
of irrepressible tears, as he spoke cheerfully to her, made 
him again inwardly curse that villain, Meadowlands, 
and think what he would do. He had to be on board 
that night, and so he bade Mrs. Brentnal and Nancy, 
good-bye, and told them to be good company 
till he came back, and with that he gave Nancy a 
shake of the hand that once more made the tears start 
to her eyes, and a blessing into her heart, as she hast- 
ened up stairs to hide her feelings. 

When John Tulloch returned frem his voyage, which 
had been one of unusual duration, he found Nancy 
Bains still with Mrs. Brentnal. She had recovered her 
best looks, though mixed with a degree of gravity, that 
told that sad thoughts lay deep down in her heart. 
There was a cradle in her little room, and a fine lad 
sleeping in it; but between Mrs. Brentnal and Nancy, 
there was a league grown, as of mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Brentnal declared that Nancy was the best little 
creature that ever was born. She had written down 
into the country to tell her parents that she had left her 
first place, as it did not at all suit her, and that she now 
got plenty of needlework, and was very comfdrtable. 
Mrs. Brentnal had also written to them to say, Nancy 
was the best creature that ever was born, and the mo- 
ther had written in return that it was very pleasant to 
hear such good accounts. 

Thus all pain had so far been spared them, and their 
poverty had prevented their coming up, by which any 
unhappy discovery of the real facts had been prevented. 
Out of doors Mrs. Brentnal had not found it so easy a 
matter to satisfy the neighbours as to Nancy’s identity. 
They imagined that she was John Tulloch’s wife, and 
that he did not say so, on account of his relations on 
the other side of the water, who, they fancied, were ex- 
pecting his money amongst their children. Any other 
supposition they could not entertain, except at Mrs. 
Brentnal’s expense ; but Mrs. Brentnal explained that 
all was right, and time would show. 

And time did show. John Tulloch went two or three 
voyages, and in the intervals at home, he grew more 
and more fond of Nancy Bains; brought her presents, 
and would take her out on excursions to Greenwich, 
which was his favourite resort, where he could talk to 
the old sailors, and stroll in the park, and get tea at 
one of the tea-houses, and the like. 

Mrs. Brentnal saw all this, but only with evident plea- 
sure, and on the third return of John Tulloch, he fairly 
married Nancy Bains, and made an excursion to Graves- 
end to hold the wedding dinner. And yet it was not 
called a wedding dinner—for honest John Tulloch pre- 
tended to his relations and everybody, that Nancy had 
long been his wife, aye, long before he brought her home. 
The reason of this was obvious. He was determined 
that not a soul but himself and Mrs. Brentnal should 
know an atom of Nancy’s pasthistory. It would not have 
been easy for any one but John Tulloch to satisfy his re- 
lations for his keeping silence so long, but as for him, it 
was quite enough to say that it had been his whim. 
Had any one been at the trouble to search the registry, 
they would have found Nancy’s little boy registered in 
her own maiden name—but nobody ever thought of 
doing it, and the child bore, and will continue to bear 
the name of Tulloch to his dying day. 

Nancy, by degrees, became the bright, cheerful, happy 





andexcellent creature we have seen her. To love and 
help, were the two great impulses of her heart. Sor- 
row had a sacred power over her, that she never tried to 
break. To honest John Tulloch she seemed bound 
by ties of gratitude and respect, that only deepened her 
love, and made her his living genius, always thinking of 
him, and for him, and the one good deed that he had 
done in her behalf, was repaid by a daily devotion, that 
made his little home in this dingy court, more bright to 
his eye, or his memory, than the brightest scenes of 
southern coasts and countries that he had visited in his 
voyages. Besides the eldest boy, they had now another 
child playing on the floor, and no one could tell which 
John liked best,—he could not tell himself—-they were 
both Nancy’s. 


(To be continued ) 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. IV. 
SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
By Dr. Smizzs. 
(Concluded from page 330.) 


Ar the conclusion of the first portion of this memoir, 
inserted in last week’s Journal, we gave Bamford’s 
sketch of himself about the time of his first imprison- 
ment. And now, here is Bamford’s portrait of his home, 
his wife, and his children at the same period :— 

‘Come in from the frozen rain, and from the night 
wind, which is blowing the clouds into sheets, like torn 
sails before a gale. Now down a step or two.—’Tis 
better to keep low in the world, than to climb only to 
fall. 

“It is dark, save when the clouds break into white 
scud ; and silent, except the snort of the wind, and the 
rattling of hail, and the eaves of dropping rain. 
Come in!—A glimmer shows that the place is inhabited; 
that the nest has not been rifled whilst the bird was 
away. 

“Now shalt thou see what a miser a poor man can be 
in the heart’s treasury. A second door opens, anda 
flash of light shows we are in a weaving room, clean and 
flagged, and in which are two looms with silken work of 
green and gold. A young woman, of short stature, fair, 
round, and fresh as Hebe; with light brown hair es- 
caping in ringlets from the sides of her clean cap, and 
with a thoughtful and meditative look, sits darning be- 
side a good fire, which sheds warmth upon the clean- 
swept hearth, and gives light throughout the room, or 
rather cell. A fine little girl, seven years of age, with a 
sensible and affectionate expression of countenance, is 
reading in a low tone to her mother : 

‘And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they shall be filled. Bles- 
sed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness sake; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you; and shall say all manner of 
evil against you for my sake.” 

“‘ Observe the room and its furniture. An humble but 
cleanly bed, screened by the dark old-fashioned curtain, 
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stands on our left. At the foot of the bed is a window 
closed from the looks of all passers. Next are some 
chairs, anda round table of mahogany; then another 
chair, and next it a long table, scoured very white. 
Above that isa looking-glass, with a picture on each 
side, of the Resurrection and Ascension on glass, ** copied 
frcm Rubens.”’ A well-stocked shelf of crockery-ware 
is the next object; and in the nook near it are a black 
oak carved chair or two, with a curious desk, or box to 
match ; and lastly above the fire-place, are hung a rusty 
basket-hilted sword, an old fusee, and a leathern cap. 
Such are the appearance and furniture of that humble 
abode.—But my wife ! 


She look’d ; she redden’d like tie rose ; 
Syne, pale as ony lily. 


Ah! did they hear the throb of my heart, when they 
sprung to embrace me? my little loving child to my 
knees and my wife to my bosom. 

‘Such are the treasures I had hoarded in that lowly 
cell. Treasures, that, with contentment, would have 
made into a palace , 


The lowliest shed 
That ever rose on England’s plain. 


They had been at prayers and were reading the Tes- 
tament before retiring to rest. And now, as they a 
hundred times caressed me, they found that indeed, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.”’ 


Such was the home, and such the domestic treasures 
from which Bamford was torn, to be immured in a gaol. 
But he did not remain long in the Manchester New 


bels”’ exciting no small degree of interest in the towns 
through which they passed. They were lodged in Boro’ 
Street prison, and shortly after their arrival, were ex- 
amined before Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and others of the 
Privy Council; and after a short residence in Coldbath 
Fields prison, and several other examinations before the 
Council, the prisoners were discharged, as no case could 
be made out against them. Bamford reached home, and 
for a time found perfect happiness in the bosom of his 
family. But political excitement had its attractions for 
him, and again he engaged with greater ardour than 
ever in the movements of the time. 


**I now,” he says, “‘ went to work, my wife weaving beside 
me, and my little girl, now doubly dear, attending school or go- 
ing short errands for her mother. Why was I not content? 
What would I more? What could mortal enjoy beyond a suf- 
ficiency to satisfy hunger and thirst,—apparel to make him 
warm and decent,—a home for shelter and repose,—and the 
society of those I loved ? All these I had, and still was craving, 
craving for something for ‘‘the nation,”—for some good for 
every person—forgetting all the while, to appreciate and to hus- 
band the blessings I had on every side around me.” 


Political agitation re-commenced, on the termination of 
the Habeas Corpus Act suspension, and immediately Bam- 
ford was in the midst of it. Hunt came down to Manches- 
ter, and a row took place at the theatre ; female poli- 
tical unions were started ; and almost the whole popu- 
lation became enlisted in the movement. At length a 
series of great public meetings was projected, the first 
of which was to be held at Manchester on the 16th of 
August, 1819. The men in the meantime were drilling 
themselves by night, in marching, counter-marching, 
and military evolutions. They were divided into 
companies under captains and drill-masters—so, at least, 
said the depositions before the magistrates, and they were, 
it was further rumoured, ready for the most desperate 
deeds. Notso, however, does Samuel Bamford think 
of the intentions of the agitators; their sole object 
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rity of their march and the orderliness of their demean- 
our. 

Well, the 16th of August arrived. Streams of men, 
marching in regular order, poured into Manchester, 
with bands of music and banners flying, from all the 
neighbouring towns and villages. Bamford went into 
Manchester—one of the leaders of six thousand march- 
ing men—whom “‘he formed into a hollow square, at the 
sound of a bugle’”—and addressed on the importance of 
preserving order, sobriety, and peace, during that event- 
ful day. The meeting was one of tremendous magni- 
tude, and was held in St. Peter’s Field, nearly on the 
spot where the great Free Trade Hall now stands—the 
principal banners, (remarkable coincidence!) having in- 
scribed on them ‘‘ No Corn-laws !”’ 

The business of the meeting had scarcely commenced, 
when “a noise and strange murmur arose towards the 
church,”’ “anda party of cavalry in blue and white 
uniform came trotting sword in hand, round the corner 
of the garden-wall, and to the front of a row of new 
houses, where they reined up in a line.” 

“On the cavalry drawing up they were received with 
a shout of good will, as I understood it. They shouted 
again, waving their sabres over their heads; and then, 
slackening rein, and striking spur into their steeds, they 
dashed forwards, and began cutting the people. 

** Stand fast,’ I said, ‘‘ they are riding upon us, stand 
fast.” And there was a general cry in our quarter of 
“Stand fast.” The cavalry were in confusion; they 
could not, with all the weight of man and horse, pene- 
trate that compact mass of human beings; their sabres 
were plied to hew a way through naked held up hands, 
and defenceless heads; and then chopped limbs, and 
wound-gaping skulls were seen ; and groans and cries 
were mingled with the din of that horrid confusion. 
‘Ah! ah!” “For shame! for shame!” was shouted. 


| Then ‘Break! break! they are killing them in front, 


and they cannot get away;’’ and there was a general 
cry of “ Break! for a moment the crowd held back in 
pause; then was a rush, heavy and resistless as a head- 
long sea; and a sound like low thunder, with screams, 
prayers, and imprecations from the crowd-moiled, and 
sabre-doomed who could not escape. 

‘* On the breaking of thecrowd, the yeomanry wheeled, 
and, dashing wherever there was an opening, they fol- 
lowed, pressing and wounding. Many females appeared 
as the crowd opened; and striplings and mere youths, 
also were found. Their cries were piteous and heart- 
rending, and would, one might have supposed, have dis- 
armed any human resentment; but here their appeals 
were vain. 

‘“Women, white-vested maids, and tender youths, were 
indiscriminately sabred or trampled ; and we have rea- 
son for believing, that few were the instances in which 
that forbearance was vouchsafed, which they so ear- 
nestly implored. 

“In ten minutes from the commencement of the havoc, 
the field was an open and almost deserted space. The 
sun looked down through a sultry and motionless air. 

The curtains and blinds of the windows within view 
were all closed. A gentleman or two might occasionally 
be seen looking out from one of the new houses be- 
fore mentioned, near the door of which, a group of per- 

sons, (special constables) were collected, and apparently 

in conversation ; others were assisting the wounded, or 
carrying off the dead. 

‘The hustings remained, with a few broken and hewed 

flag-staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or two 

drooping; whilst over the whole field, were strewed 

caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts 

of maleand female dress; trampled, torn, and bloody. 

The yeomanry-had dismounted,—some were easing their 

horses’ girths, others adjusting their accoutrements ; 

and some were wiping their sabres. Several mounds 





being, he says, to excite public respect, by the regula- | 


of human beings ‘still remained where they had fal- 
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len, crushed down, and smothered. Some of these 
were still groaning,—others with staring eyes, were 
gasping for breath, and others would never breathe 
more. 

“ All was silent, save those low sounds, and the occa- 
sional snorting and pawing of the steeds. Persons 
might sometimes be noticed peeping from attics and over 
the tall sidings of houses, but they quickly withdrew, 
as if fearful of being observed, or unable to sustain the 
full gaze of a scene so hideous and abhorrent.” 

Such is Bamford’s graphic account of the ‘* Massacre 
at Peterloo,”’ as it is called in the neighbourhood. The 
author was too much mixed up with the movement to 
escape detection, and he was again apprehended and im- 
prisoned in Manchester New Bailey, from which he was 
afterwards transferred to Lancaster Castle. He was 
shortly after liberated on bail, to take his trial at the 
next York assizes. He in the meantime, proceeded to 
London, with the view of obtaining some connection 
with the press. Disappointment was in every case the 
result,—and after a ramble, finely described, through 
the rural districts of England, and being reduced to 
great poverty in London,—he returned to Lancashire 
to prepare for his trial at York. Bamford defended 
himself with great shrewdness and skill, conducting 
his case throughout with much propriety. The result, 
however, was, much to the astonishment of the court, 
that he was found ‘“‘ Guilty,”’ and was bound in recog- 
nizances to appear in London the ensuing Easter, at the 
Court of King’s Bench, to receive his sentence. He re- 
turned for a short time, to Middleton, and on his way 
home, at Oldham, he met his wife and child. ; 


“ Our present joy,” he says, was only saddened by the re- 
flection that, ere long, there must be another parting. We were 
soon again in tender conversation by the hedge-rows and green 
fields ; and I arrived at Middleton, ‘poor in gear,’ but rich in 
the satisfaction of having performed my duty well; in having, 
though condemned, largely contributed towards the vindication 
of the conduct of the Reformers, on the 19th of August; in 
having created a feeling of respect in my enemies, and a fa- 
vourable impression on the upright judge who tried us,—in 
having disclosed to a great assemblage of wealth and aristo- 
cracy, (at the Assizes of York), as well as the nation at large, 
that somewhat of moral and intellectual respectability had been 
attained by the artizans of Lancashire, whom, on this occasion, 
I represented.” 


Bamford’s journey to London on foot is full of inci- 
dent and adventure, and reminds one of some of the 
scenes in Fielding and Smollett’s novels. His adven- 
tures among the booksellers, hunting for a publisher ; 
his cold and inhospitable treatment by Hunt and the 
London ‘“ patriots;’’ the impending destitution with 
which he was threatened; the suspense connected with 
his sentence; constitute a most painful relation, though 
told in a highly graphic style. Atlast he was sentenced to 
another twelve months’ imprisonment, in Lincoln gaol, 
which he endured, comforted by the sympathy and aid 
of many kind friends, but also pained by the calumnies 
and slander of secret enemies. At length he was liber- 
ated, and in company with his wife, a noble-hearted 
woman, whom Bamford always speaks of in terms of 
the warmest affection, he walked homewards to his na- 
tive village—his sixth and his last imprisonment at an 
end. On leaving the prison, he left ‘“‘Old Daddy,” the 
turnkey, his pair of Lancashire clogs, at which he “ ex- 
pressed great delight, saying he would place them in his 
collection of curiosities.’’ Before leaving, the magis- 
trates and the governor complimented Bamford and his 
fellow prisoners on their good behaviour; and Bamford 
in return thanked them sincerely for their kindness dur- 
ing their confinement. He went northwards by Great 
Markham, Worksop, and Sheflield, up the beautiful vale 
of Hathersage, past Peveril’s Castle of the Peak, to 
Chapel-on-the-Frith, Stockport, Manchester, and then 
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home. ‘ We entered Middleton, (he says) in the after- 
noon, and were met in the streets by our dear child, 
who came running, wild with delight, to our arms. We 
soon made ourselves comfortable in our own humble 
dweiling; the fire was lighted, the hearth was clean 
swept, friends came to welcome us, and we were once 
more at home!” 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of Bam- 
ford’s writings as a Poet. Yet here one might descant 
at considerable length. Many of his best pieces were 
written in prison; and he has since added to them from 
time to time. The last edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1843, and we regret to perceive that he has ex- 
cluded from it many productions, which, though infe- 
rior to those retained, and deemed unworthy of republi- 
cation by their author, are nevertheless valuable as 
marking the historical features of the period at which 
they were written, as well as showing the gradual deve- 
lopment of the Poet’s mind. A kindly feeling, however, 
seems also to have influenced Bamford in the selection : 
‘* Many topics (he says, in his preface to this last edi- 
tion) of exciting public interest, which the author does 
not wish to be a means for perpetuating, are cither to- 
tally omitted, or considerably modified. This may dis- 
appoint some of our pertinacious friends, but neither can 
that be avoided, except by the sacrifice of a good and 
rightful feeling; if we learn not to forget and forgive, 
how can we expect to be forgiven ?—how can we pray, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we have forgiven those 
that trespassed against us.’”’ 

Of all the poems of Bamford, the most touching, in 
our opinion, are his “Lines Addressed to my Wife,” 
equal, almost to the “ Miller’s Daughter” of Tenny- 
son,—the ‘‘ Verses on the Death of his Child,”’ and ‘‘ God 
Help the Poor,” lines such as none but a man who has 
known and lived amongst poverty, could have written. 
Take the following two verses:— 

God help the poor! An infant’s feeble wail 

Comes from yon narrow gateway; and behold, 

A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 

Muddling her child, to screen it from the cold! 

Her vesture scant, her bonnet crush’d and torn ; 

A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold : 

And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 

Which almost to her heart hath sent its cold! 

And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 

As one with new hot bread comes past the nook; 

And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 

She weeps. God help thee, hapless one forlorn! 
God help the Poor! 


God help the poor, who in lone valleys dwell, 

Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow! 
Theirs is a story sad indeed to tell ; 

Yet little cares the world, and less ’twould know 
About the toil and want they undergo. 

The wearying loom must have them up at morn; 
They work till worn-out nature will have sleep; 
They taste, but are not fed. The snow drifts deep 
Around the fireless cot, and blocks the door; 

The night-storm howls a dirge across the moor— 
And shall they perish thus, oppressed and lorn? 
Shall toil and famine hopeless, still be borne? 
No! Gop will yet arise and HELP THE Poor! 

Bamford’s ‘“‘ Pass of Death’ has also been much ad- 
mired. It was written on the death of George Canning. 
Ebenezer Elliot, in his ‘‘ Defence of Modern Poetry,” 
has said of this piece:—‘‘ I have an imperfect copy of a 
poem, written by an artizan of Oldham, to which, I be- 
lieve, nothing equal can be found in all the plebeian au- 
thors of antiquity, with Zsop at their head.” Take one 
or two stanzas: 

The sons of men did raise their voice 
And cried in despair, 

‘6 We will not come, we will not come, 
Whilst Death is waiting there!” 
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But Time went forth and dragged them on 
By one, by two, by three ; 

Nay, sometimes thousands came as one, 
So merciless was he. 


% ae 2 * * 


For Death stood in the path of Time 
And slew them as they came, 

And not a soul escaped his hand, 
So certain was his aim. 


The beggar fell across his staff, 
The soldier on his sword, 

The king sank down beneath his crown, 
The priest beside the Word. 


And Youth came in his blush of health, 
And in a moment fell; 

And Avarice, grasping still at wealth, 
Was rolled into hell. 


And some did offer bribes of gold, 
If they might but survive; 

But He drew his arrow to the head 
And left them not alive! 


We must now bring our notice,—thongh brief, we fear 
too long for these columns,—to a close, by saying a 
word or two as to the recent history of our author. 
Since his liberation from Lincoln gaol, he has worked at 
his trade of hand-loom weaver at Middleton, occasion- 
ally enlivening his labours at the loom with exercises of 
the pen. He has written out and published his ‘ Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Radical,’ and many of his best 
poetical pieces, such as his ‘‘ Wild Rider,’’ Beranger’s 
‘* La Lyonnaise,” and “The Witcho’ Brandwood.”’ More 
recently he has written an interesting little volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Walks in South Lancashire,” in which he 
gives many highly instructive sketches of the moral and 
physical condition, interspersed with descriptions of the 
domestic life of the industrious classes of his neighbour- 
hood. From one of the chapters in this last work, en- 
titled “A Passage of my Later Years,” we find that 
Bamford was personally instrumental, in 1826, in pre- 
venting a mischievous outbreak and destruction of ma- 
chinery, which would certainly have been accompanied 
with great loss of life (as the military were on the alert) 
in his native place. Indeed, Bamford has throughout 
his career, invariably set himself determinedly against 
all physical force projects, which some of the working 
class political leaders were but too ready to recommend, 
and their admirers but too ready to follow. In the note 
to his ‘‘ La Lyonnaise,’”’ which he published in 1839, 
when the physical force policy was in considerable fa- 
vour, he says, alluding to the sentiment which runs 
throughout Beranger’s poem,—‘ Unfortunately for the 
too brave French, their common appeal against all griev- 
ances has been—‘‘To Arms!” And their indomitable 
Poet naturally falls in with the sentiment of the nation. 
By arms, in three days, (the “glorious” ones) they ob- 
tained freedom! and they lost it in one!—a lesson to 
make the heart bleed, were it not perhaps sternly neces- 
oy to admonish mankind, that, without high wisdom 
and entire self-devotion, mere valour is helpless, as a 
blind man without his guide.” 

“It is true the middle and upper classes have not 
dealt justly towards you (the working class.) All 
ranks have been in error as respects their relative obli- 
gations, and prejudice has kept them strangers and 
apart, But the delusion is passing away like darkness 
before the sun; and knowledge, against which gold is 
powerless, comes like the spreading day, raising the 
children of toil, and making their sweat-drops more ho- 
nourable than pearls.” 

And in a“ Postscriptum” to his volume of poems, 
Bamford thus concludes; ‘‘ The salvation of a people 
must come at last from their own heads and hearts. 








Souls must be matured, giving life to healthful minds. 
Hands may be learned to use weapons, and the feet to 
march, but the warriors who take freedom and keep it, 
MUST BE ARMED FROM WITHIN.” 

In conclusion, we may state, that Bamford has of late 
been employed at Manchester, mainly in literary labours. 
He has for some time had an engagement with an influ- 
ential London journal. He is also employed in prepar- 
ing for the press several volumes, both of prose and 
verse. Not long ago, a testimonial of the regard of his 
friends and admirers was presented to him in the shape 
of a sum raised by public subscription, in recognition of 
the claims to public gratitude of this working-class ad- 
vocate for the abolition of the food monopoly, at a time 
when to advocate such a cause was not so safe as it is 
now; and surely it was only right, when influential 
members of Parliament were similarly and more 
substantially rewarded, that Samuel Bamford, the hand- 
loom weaver of Middleton, should not be forgotten. 


—»-~—- 


Literary Notices. 


Helps to Hereford History. An account of the Cord- 


wainers’ Company of that city ; and the Mordiford 
Dragon. By James Dacres Devuin. London: Smith, 
Wilson, Royal 


Old Compton-street; and Effingham 
Exchange. 


Our old acquaintance, J. D. Devlin, a remarkable mem- 
ber of the most remarkable craft of shoemakers, which 
makes one think that really there is ‘‘ nothing like 
leather,’ for making poets, philosophers, and other 
clever fellows, has got down to the ancient city of Here- 
ford, and has already in this little work, thrown much 
light on the antiquity and mysteries of Cordwainery in 
that place. Besides this, he has brought to modern 
daylight, many singular legends of the great Mordiford 
Dragon—as celebrated in its neighbourhood, as the Dra- 
gon of Wantly, in Yorkshire, or any other Dragon of 
them all. We hope one of these days to present our 
readers with this Dragon story ; for the present we may 
add, that we have no more doubt that there were Dra- 
gons then, than that there were Mammoths, Dinotheria, 
or Ichthiosaurian monsters, whose remains are still 
found. All the stories of the habits, habitats, and cha- 
racteristics of the Dragon, now agree—and, therefore, 
evidently point to a period when, what is now tra- 
ditionary, and, for the most part, regarded as fabulous, 
was fact. 

The Land for the Labourers and the Fraternity of Na- 
tions, etc. Translated from the French by THomas 
Coorrer. London: Effingham Wilson. 

This is a regular communistic tract on a national scale 
which in this country will certainly not be adopted to- 
morrow nor the next day. 


Adams’s Illustrated Descriptive Guide to the Watering 
Places of England. By E.L. Buancuarp. London: 
W. J. Adams, Fleet-street. 

A very well-timed and compact hand-book to our coasts 

and watering-places. This summer will prove a harvest 

to all our innkeepers and lodging-house keepers all over 
the island, as it will be the ruin of those on the con- 
tinent. We cannot but imagine all the great inns on the 

Rhine this season—what an emptiness—their proprietors 

—what long faces and short incomes! But if any one 

means to visit any of our places of romantic beauty or 

of health-restoring waters, we advise them to get an 
early copy of “‘ Adams’s Guide,” and order beds at once 
wherever they mean to locate themselves this summer. 
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POETICAL RECORD. 
THE ACARLET MAN. 


O, ARE you not glorious, Scarlet Man! 
With your lace and your cap of state ; 

With your glittering musket, spick and span, 
And your bold and stately gait ? 

The white belt gleams athwart your breast, 
And the bayonet at your side; 

While the eyes of Beauty upon you rest 
In your splendour and gallant pride. 

Marching along to the rattling drum 
And the sprightly carolling fife, 

Crowds of admirers gaze, as you come 
With your comrades in soldier life. 

Brave hearts, stout bulwarks every one, 
Of your Queen and your country’s rights; 

All ready for daring deeds to be done 
On fields of a hundred fights. 

O are you not happy, Scarlet Man! 
In the glory of such a name? 

Or could you have hit on a rarer plan 
For honours, or wealth, or fame ?— 

The Scarlet Man look’d round to see 
That no epaulette loiter’d near, 

Then said, ** Good Poet, I fain would be 
The hero you make me appear. 

‘* But though I may seem so proud and gay, 
And feel that I really am brave, 

Yet an honest heart leaps up, to say 
I am but an ill-paid slave, 

Hired and bound by the men of gold, 
For a paltry pittance I wot; 

To kill my fellows, or stand when I’m told, 
Asa target for hostile shot. 

Like a living puppet I move and look, 
Evermore at the word of command, 

And the petulant cane I must tamely brook, 
If in my superior’s hand.— 

O the scarlet upon my coat is pale, 
To the flame that blisters my cheek, 

AsI think how the cat with ninefold tail 
Might my officer’s vengeance wreak. 

Then if Power, of hungry mobs afraid, 
Bids me act my professional part— 

I may fire my bullets, or thrust my blade, 
To a father’s or brother’s heart !— 

So marvel not, Sir, if your glorious man, 
With such horrible duties as these, 

Hears nothing but Liberty’s whisper’d ban 
In ‘ Attention!’ or ‘ Stand at ease !” 

And thinks ’mid yon drum’s detested racket, 
How he merrily whistled of old 

In his free round frock, or his fustian jacket, 
Ere deluded by scarlet and gold.”— 

Now the drums beat out, and the Scarlet man 
No longer might linger with me— 

But with burning throb my heart-pulse ran, 
As I felt what his thoughts must be, 

E.W. 


THE POOR MAN’S PROTEST. 





Yet have I learn’d the records past 
Of great—and wise—and bold 
That hoar Tradition loves to tell! 
And sacred books unfold! 


And I have look’d abroad upon 

The glorious earth and sky! 

And deep into my heart have sunk 
Their lessons pure and high! 

And from my humble cottage-hearth, 
—Affection’s holiest shrine— 

A deep-toned voice of gentleness 
Hath told of things divine! 


Nor do I mourn that from my eyes 
Are many mysteries seal’d! 
Enough for me that puty’s path 

Is visibly reveal’d! 

Before the star that shines thereon 
Rank—wealth—and wisdom flee ! 
And whoso follows it aright 

A monarch’s peer is he! 


Thus, poor, I fear no proud man’s sneer ! 
Nor envy kings their state! 
Alone the God-like and the True 
I seek—I venerate! 
These ate the riches that outlive 
A throne’s—a world’s decay! 
The stamp of manhood Heav'n doth give 
To them that work and pray ! 
Liverpool. Tuomas Harrison, 


A DRUNKARD’S ANATHEMA, 
By my stomach’s gnawing pains, 
By this aching head of mine, 
By these puzzled, raveled brains, 
By these sickening fumes of wine. 


By the plaisters on my shins, 
By the rags upon my back, 
By my conscious smarting sins, 
By the breakfast which I lack. 


By this nose so long and pink, 

By this nervous trembling hand, 
By my pockets wanting jink,* 

By the Bailiff’s writ at hand. 


Curs’d the landlord’s canting looks, 
Tempting to the poison’d draugit, 

Curs’d their cozy snugs and nooks, 
Where they ply th’ infernal craft. 


Curs’d be brandy, rum, and gin. 
Curs’d the barrels double x’d, 
Curs’d be all their kith and kin, 
Curs’d be I when we meet next. 
Bolton. R.C. 


THE BRIGHTNESS THROUGH THE CLOUD. 
By M. HreckmonpWICckKE, 


« To-morrow is our gala-day,” 





“ T ought not to allow any man, because he has broad lands, 
to feel that he is rich in my presence—I ought to make him feel 
that I can do without his riches; that I cannot be bought,— 
neither by comfort, neither by pride; and though I be utterly 
penniless, and receiving bread from him, that he is the poor man 
beside ine.” R. W. Emerson. 


Said Emily to me ; 
*¢Oh! I shall count the lagging hours 
Until the last I see !”— 
The morn is come !—a day of storm !— 
Bleak is the wind and loud, 
P I! poorj—and most unwise, *¢ What look you for, dear Emily?” 
‘oor am cr ’ “s i through the cloud !”” 
If wisdom dwells in books! ate einen Svante 
Yet may a mind that’s docile find “Nay, nay, sweet one! no sunshine 
“Tongues” e’en ‘in running brooks!” Will kiss the flowers to-day ; 
Poor am I! yet I ask not man, I would such weary weather 
But Heaven to grant me alms! Had not come to mar thy play!” 
The bread I pray for “‘ day by day” But clapping little hands in glee 
Learn with horny pals ! The maiden cried aloud,— 
ss be fine! for see 
Yet though I never pierced the deeps ‘oe through the cloud !”” 
Of philosophic lore! 
Nor boast a proud ancestral name, 
Nor gems—nor coffered ore ! 
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Thou ardent child ! a lesson 
I on the moment took ; 
Never to be dispirited, 
But for ‘‘ the brightness” look 
To hope, and hope for ever !— 
Howe’er by sorrow bowed, 
Behold the sunshine in the storm— 
The brightness through the cloud ! 


THE UNEMPLOYED OPERATIVE. 


Soft dews and precious showers 
Tn every zone still weep, | 
The sunbeam writeth on the earth, 
Heaven wills that food be cheap! 
The gifts dispensed around us 
Are neither small nor few, 
And yet I starve in plenty’s ’midst, 
Having no work to do.” 


The famine, black and blightsome, 
Is coming on in haste ; 
Yet ships are lying idle, 
And lands are lying waste ! 
There’s food across tite ocean 
To freight a thousand sail, 
Yet myriads wanting work and bread 
Consume away and fail! t 


Thus mused I, when I met a man 
Well fed, well clothed withal, 

I asked him meekly for an alms 
To silence hunger’s call! 

He grew most gravely insolent— 
“Fellow! I never yet 

Tleard any,- save the indolent, 
Say they no work pomnas ” 


f tur seal ‘aside Atigiinaiag 5 i— 
A working man approached, 
He saw my sad condition, 
And oh, his heart was touched ; 
The tear it trickled from his eye 
As from his purse he drew 
Its whole contents,— 
I yet have work to do.” 


O kindness, soothing angel 
Thou lightenest sorrow’s load! 
With heart elate, I hastened 
, To my forlorn abode. 
The news o’er each dejected face ) 
A ray of gladness threw,— 


“ Take this my friend, 


“‘May Heaven” they cried, ‘‘ help that poor man 


When he hath naught to do!” 


GO FORTH INTO THE FIELD. 


To the Writers and Editors of Howitt's Journal. 


Heroes of liberty and right ! 

Warriors of the bloodless fight ! 

Begirt with Truth’s unconquered might 
Go forth into the field ! 


Poets, who have strung the lyre, 
Not to chaunt of battle dire, 
Not to sing the deeds of ire. 

. Go forth into the field! 


Women! glory of your kind, 

With power and tenderness combined, 

Remembering there’s no sex in mind, 
Go forth into the field! 


Oh! when your noble fight is done, 

No widow’s cheek with tears shall run, 

No mother mourn a slaughtered son, 
Go forth into the field! 


No vultures to the scene shall throng, 

No victims’ curses loud and strong 

Shall mingle in your triumph-song, 
Go forth into the field! 








Go forth—but tremble not at man, 

And fall or fail ye never can 

For God himself shall lead the van! 
Go forth into the field ! 


SONG. 
By J. Brapsu.wk WALKER, 


I am not notv what once I was, 

The careless and the free ; 

There is not now a fairy charm, 

In all I hear and see. 

Each rising morn brings some new pain, 
My cup of gall to fill ; 

But I will smile at every grief, 

If thou wilt love me still. 


I hear not now in hall or bower, 
The lovesome lays of yore ; 

The banquet and the ball invite, 

I mingle there no more. 

The world’s a cold and dreary waste, 
Where winds are whispering ill! 
But I will bravely meet its frown, 

If thou wilt love me still. 


FREELY, FREELY.—A SONG. 
By J. B. Manson. 


Freely, freely light outwelleth 
From its silent springs on high ; 

Whercfore live the poor in twilight 
And in darkness die ? 


Ae Chorus, 

‘ ~ Ho, the inner man hath might! 
This old world is getting right ! 

To the Good a light is coming, 
And the Bad shall come to light! 


Freely come the winnowing breezes 
Window-taxer, let them in,— 
In the-poor man’s house must nothing 
Circulate but gin? 
Ho, the inner man hath might, ete. 


Freely, freely let-our heart-pulse 
Wake the’ widening surge of love, 
Till its sweep conjoineth all things 
Round us and above. ; 
Ho, the inner man hath might, cte. 
Praise that takes the,tone of action 
Cares not, needs not; to be sung : 
Prayer may find its way to Heaven 
' Ereit-findeth tongue. 
Ho, ‘the inner man hath might, ete. 


Bannockburn, Jan. 24th. 
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